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A PROPOSAL FOR AN "AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTlFlG 
RESEARCH." 

Scientists on both sides of the Atlantic have at last 
become seriously interested in the prosecution of studies 
in psychic phenomena, which Spiritualists during the 
past half -century have carried on in spite of the scorn 
and ridicule of the very class which now seeks by means 
of a large endowment to take up work which our brave " 
pioneers have been doing for the last 50 years, simply 
for the sake of truth. Their labours have in every case 
been given ungrudgingly, without hope of fee or reward, 
and too often to the detriment of. their own worldly ' 
interests. When the investigations of svich eminent*, 
scientific men as Alfred Ru^ssel Wallace, Professor Sii^ * 
William Crookes, Cromwell Varley, Hare, ZoltoH, '" 
F. W. H. Myers, and a host of others is rememberM * 
who have subjected the phenomena to the most rigid '^'•*'* 
tests that their high scientific training could suggesiti, it' ' ' 
seems almost an insult to their unselfish labours to ask* ' ' 
for funds to make a ^resh start while ignoring or refusing' 
to take as a basis the valuable foundation already laid. 
For it must be remembered that without Modern 
Spiritualistic phenomena there would have been no 
Psychical Research Societies either in England or 
America, and that the latest, most brilliant convert to 
Spiritualism, F. W. H. Myers, acknowledges in a valu- 
able autobiographical fragment published since his dfsath 
by his widow, that it was the derided phenomena that 
first gave him a hope that he might find therein a clue 
to the long searched for proof of immortality. " I had 
at first," Mr. Myers says, "great repugnance to studjdng 
the phenomena alleged by Spiritualists — to re-entering 
by the scullery window the heavenly mansion out of 
which I had been kicked through the front door," — a 
statement that very forcibly expresses the feeling of 
most scientists, and also shows that the pride of so<called 
intellectual acquirements has to be humbled and the 



only for the physloion and the psycholt^Bt. It Bhould, 
therefore, be organised for investigation in a maaner to 
both meet the demands of scientiflo method and to apply 
results without invoking any of the spirit or objects trf 
propagaodism. Something haa already been done in the 
work, but not in any form thoroughly Bystematic and 
co-operative, except aa the Society for Psychical Researoh 
has organised one branch of it. 

The work to which I refer divides itself into two 
related but distinct fields of inquiry. They are what 
has been called Psychopatholc^, on the one hand, and 
what has been called Psychical Research, on the other. 
They require to be studied together and treated 
separately under the same general supervision, partly for 
tactical and partly for scientific reasons. The two fields 
consist of the study psychologically and the cure of cer- 
tain types of insanity, at least so diagnosed, and the 
investigation of certain psychological phenomena at least 
stimulating and probably often realising the supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge. It is not important to give 
any technical name to this research, and it might even 
be difficult to decide upon a name for it between the 
quackery that fiouriahes under terms trying to escape 
the associations of conservative science and the normal 
psychology which should not be confused with the 
abnormal field. The important object is the investiga- 
tion and we may leave to tliptomatic consideration the 
choice of a name for the work. I shall define the two 
fields a little more fully and refer to some historical 
incidents that will exhibit what has already been aooom- 
plished and what still needs to be done. 

The first type of phenomena, known as the paycho- 
pathological, consists of such cases as the loss <^ the 
sense of personal identity, secondary personality, per~ 
sistent hallucination purely functional, amnesia or loss 
of memory, which might be mistaken for a deeper in- 
sanity, psychic epilepsy, certain cases of apparent melan- 
cholia and paranoia, and all functional mental difficulties 
which may require treatment supplementary to that of 
the ordinary medical methods. I mean also to include 
the scientific study and therapeutic application of 



The fraudulent side of the subject requires no further 
attention on the part of scientific men except to educate 
still more a gullible public and to protect legitimate 
inquiry. The ordinary frauds have been fairly well 
exposed and the phenomena actually deeerring considera- 
tion clearly marked off from those that are illegitimate. 
The facilities for studying the genuine phenomena claim* 
ing to represent supernormal powers for the human mind, 
and possibly the survival of bodily death, have been too 
few to give the work its neoeesary scientific form. It 
was organised rather imperfectly some twenty years ago, 
but at no time has it possessed the funds to deal with 
its investigations and results as scientifically as the sub- 
ject demands. Only a few men with their own personal 
means to sacrifice have been able to do such respectable 
work as has actually been done. The membership of 
the organisation has not sufficed, by its fees, to mora 
than pay office expenses, while the data demanding 
record and investigation have multiplied beyond all 
possibility of scientifically handling it with the means 
and men at command. It is now absolutely necessary 
to have the work put upon a secure basis, and this for 
more reasons than one. The results already achieved 
have had an effect upon the public that makes it impera- 
tive to be in a position to direct its intellectual ten- 
dencies wisely and to prot«ct it from the illusions that 
so quickly and easily attach themselves to this subject. 
Whether an investigation of this kind succeeds in sup> 
porting what the natural interests of men incline them 
to hope for is not so important as the regulation of 
unbridled passions in the direction of " otherworldiness " 
to the neglect of present duties, and as the cultivation of 
the scientific spirit in a field which requires a delicate 
hand for the discrimination between truth and illusion. 
It will be extremely important to conduct the work with 
great caution and circumspection, both for its scientific 
value and for the saving of expense. It should be free 
from all advertising methods and publicity or promise of 
sensational resulto, content wi^ any outcome that 
repreeentfl truth though it only protect us from halluci- 
nation, and hence should be carried on with all the tact, 



Secondly, it enftbles ua, if further devehtpmflnts show 
an Rttainable limit to pBychioal reaeftroh, which may itot 
b« reached for centuriee, to appropriate the funds iritfa- 
out legal difficulties to philanthropic woi^ in psycho- 
patholt^ which will always be needed. 

JAMES HARVEY HYSLOP. 

CKBTTFICATE OI* IKCORPORATTON. 
County of New York (SS. 
State of New York ( 

We, the undersigned, all bnng peratHiB of full age, 
cittE«is of the United States, aod four of ns being resi- 
dents of the State of New York, and all of us betbg 
desirous to estaUish and ""^ipt*'" an Institutiwi (or 
[»YKnoting original research in the field of pBychology, 
DM-mal and a^omtal, and he promoting pfadanthn^ic 
treatment of mental diseaseo, and desiring to form a 
Membership Corporation puimant to Uie provisions of 
the Monbn^p Corporatioa Iaw of the State of New 
Ywk, with a ^'iew to accomplish the desires afbroMid, do 
hereby make, sign, adnowledge and file this Certificate 
in duplicate fior that purpose as follows : 

FtRST. — llw name of lite pir^Kiaed oorpcMRation is to 
be " American Institute for Sci^itific Research." 

Skooko. — lite object and purpose for which said 
ocfffMMvtiiKi is to be bHiofd are the prooiotion (4 study 
and reaearch, with power — 

(a) To acquire, bold, and crnivey real estate or otiter 
property, ana to erect a building or buildings necessary 
far the purposes of tlte Institute as herein stated, and to 
establish general and spmal funds. 

(i) To conduct, endow, and assist investigation into 
the pheiMinMna of hypnosis with practical tben^ietitics, 
in this field ; Kpedti attentko to be given to their psy- 
chological a^tects. 

(«) To conduct, endow, and assist in^^estigation into 
the phencmoMi of kallnanatkins and illusions, functMoal 
and other forms of iosanitr, secondary, perMnalitr, and 
all psyobcfMOhk phenomna r>e«)nirTng specia] study aitd 



ex officio member of the Board of Trustees, with the right 
of being preaeut at its deliberatioas, but without the 
right of voting at the same. 

In witness whereof we have made, signed and acknow- 
ledged this Certificate in duplicate ihia 29th day of June, 
Nineteen hundred and four. 

Charles N. Jones {us.) 

William S. Cbandall (l.b.) 
MiLBB Mbnander Dawson (L.a.) 
Jahes H. Hislop (l.s.) 

Charles L. Boolr (l.b.) 

County of New York f SS. 
State of New York ( 

On the 29th day of June, 1904, before me personally 

Charles N. Jones Jambs Harvey Htslop 

William 8. Cramsall Charles L. Bogle 

Miles Mbnander Dawson 
to me personally known to be the individuals described 
in, and who executed the, foregoing Certificate, and 
severally duly acknowledged to me tiiat they executed 
the same. 

Anthony J. Manfred, 

Notary Public, New York County. 

Professor Hyslop publishes, as addenda to the fore- 
going, answers that he has received concerning it from 
Prof. W. James; J. J. Putnam, M.D. ; Cyrus Edson ; 
Romaine Newbold, Prof. Phil. Univ. Pemi. ; H. N. 
Gardiner, Smith College, Massachusetts ; W, M, Butler, 
Columbia Univ. ; F. R. Benedict, Prof. Phil. Univ. Cin- 
cinatti ; Elias Compton, Prof. Phil. Boston Univ. ; J, M. 
Baldwin, Princeton Univ.; E. H. Pinlay, Prof. PhiU 
Indiana Univ. ; G, B. Carpenter, Columbia Univ. ; A. H. 
Pierce, Prof. Psychology Clark Univ., Mass. ; J, J. 
Kemp, N.Y.; Rev. Minot J. Savage, N.Y. "Mis- 
cellaneous testimonials " as to the deairahili^ of 
Psychical Research from men like the late Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Prime Minister of 



look to an inteUig^it, competent) but intensely sc^tlcal 
criticism, " whUe," the writer goes on, " the late Frederick 
Myers, in his " Human Personality, " has made a brilliant 
and. suggestive effort — to look at the same material with 
a constructive purpose, and to put upon it a coherent 
interpretation which will convert the whilom playground 
of the wi]lK)-the-wisps of superstition into a stable habi- 
tation of science. . . . Myers' conception of the 
function of the Society for Psychical Research," the 
article goes on, " differs widely from that of Mr. Podmore. 
It is to him, not an organisation for the harrying of 
spiritual impostors, but a possible training school for the 
future Columbus of an ultra-terrestrial world. . . . 
True, the picture Myers presents in Hvmwn Pertonality 
is impressionist ; in some parts it is sketchy ; in others 
its completion was cut short by death ; nowhere, per- 
haps, will it bear a pedantically-microscopic scrutiny. 
But it is the picture of a master none the less, and takes 
the place of a mere smear of meaningleea detail and 
shadowy outline. Wherefore it is an adiievement, and 
it« scientific value is incontestable, whether or not we 
are willing to accept it as a real image of the truth." 

" One can only say, therefore," the reviewer affirms, 
" that Myers' interpretation has for the first time ren- 
dered a future life scientifically eojtMivabU, and rendered 
much more probable the other conditions in its favour. 
And above alt it haa rendered it definitely probable. 
How long tiie ' proof ' will be coming, who can say 1 If 
we sit down and wait we may wait for ever. Much will 
depend on the activity of the Society for Psychical 
Besearch, more in the attitude of the general world. To 
work out fully all the rich suggestions of Myers' grandiose 
scheme might well absorb all the psychological energies 
of hundreds, nay, at the former rate of progress, of 
thousands of years. But, abort of this, if we tried to 
verify only the main ideas, it would be a question of 
whether, say, half-a-doaen first-rate mi-nd» cou/d be in- 
duced to take up the subject, not {as now) in the scanty 
leisure of professional pre-occupations, but as their life s 

work In psychical, as in all other science, 

we must get staid professionals to consolidate the work 
of the entiiuaiastic unateurs who opened out the way." 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 



♦"Christianity and Spiritualism." 

It is manifestly impossible to do justice in a short 
review to M. Leon Denis' important work, " Christianity 
and Spiritualism/' an excellent translation of which 
has just reached us. M. Denis is well known in France 
as one of the most brilliant exponents of Modern Spirit- 
ualism, botli by his published works, like Apres la Mort 
and Dans U Invisible^ and his public addresses, and is a 
representative of the most advanced thought on spiritual 
matters. A Catholic by birth, he has, while retaining a 
devout spirit, come to see how Catholic dogmas mis- 
represent the teachings of the Nazarene, and that 
Modern Spiritualism is bringing the faith of the world 
back to the great central truth of Christianity. " We 
know," he says, " how much that is sublime is contained 
in the doctrine of Christ ; we know that it is above all 
the doctrine of love, the religion of pity, of mercy, and of 
fraternity among men. But is it the doctrine of Jesus 
which is taught by the Church ? . . . There is no 
question," he says, " more serious, more worthy of the 
attention of thinkers and of all those who love and search 
for truth than this. . . . One of the most powerful 
objections addressed by modern criticism to Christianity 
is that its moral teaching and its doctrine of immortality 
rest only on a collection of facts, so-called ' miraculous,' 
which man, enlightened as to the action of the laws of 
nature, cannot to-day admit. ... A powerful light 
will be thrown on this question, and the assertions of 
Christianity concerning immortality will gain both in 
force and authority if it is possible to prove that these 
so-called ' miraculous * facts have been produced in all 
ages, particularly in our own ; that they are the result of 
free, invisible, and constantly acting causes, subject to 

*" Christianity and Spiritualism," by Leon Denis. Translated 
from the French by Helen Draper Speakman. London, Philip 
Wellby, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 1904, 



any yet known, will increftM and gradually beoome die 
poseeasion of the race. By far the most importaot and 
interesting chapter to those who are already familiar 
with the history of the so-aalled Christianity of the 
obmrohes is that on '* The New Revelation — Bpiritualism 
and Science," whieh with a second on " The Doctrine of 
the Hpirits " under the same caption takes up over a 
quarter of the book. Of the growth of Modern Spiritu- 
alism, M. Denis says : — " About the middle of the last 
century, man, disappointed by all the contradictory 
theories and incomplete systems which had been offered 
him was K<*ing way to doubt ; he was losing more aud 
nrore the ide» of a future life. It was then that the in- 
visible world came to him, and pursued him even into his 
hom<>. By different means the dead manifested them- 
selves to the living. The voices from beyond the tomb 

spoke It was beyond the seas, in a world 

young, rich in vital enerji^y, in ardent growth, less sub- 
ject than oM Europe to the spirit of routine and to the 
prejodicesof the pest; it was in the United States of 
Anierica that the first manifestations of Modern Spiritu- 
alism took place. From thence they spread over the 
entire globe. The point of departure was wisely chosen. 
Free Amerioa was the most propitious centre for a work 
of renovation. To-day we find there more than twenty 
millions of modern Spiritualists. ... At first 
strange things happened : things which were spoken of 
with baled breath and in private. Men of talent, scien- 
tiflo men, whoee namee were a guarantee of honour and 
sinoerity, dared to speak aloud of these facts and to 
aCSrm them. . . . After the first material and grosa 
plane, the manifestations took on another character. 
The possibility of intercourse between the 
visible and invisible worlds became a gigantic fact. . . . 
At laet the inhabitants of space, clothing themselves in 
temporary envelopes, came and mixed with men, living 
for a moment their materia! and earthly lives, allowing 
themselves to be seen, touched, photographed, leaving 
imprints of their hands, their faces and then fading 
away again u> return to their ethereal life." 

Then M. Denis passes in review all the marvellous 
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Science ««»» Spiritnalisin. 



The attitude of the average nian of science and of the average 
orthodox religionist towards that vast and ever accumuhiting mass of 
psychic phenomena which are being observed and recorded in all 
parts of the civilised world in connection with what is commonly 
known as Spiritualism, is both extraordinary and inexplicable, irra- 
tional and illogical, and injurious alike to the cause of science and 
to that of religion. P'or if these phenomena are of actual occurrence, 
they must be worthy of patient and careful investigation, because 
they are of such a nature as to extend our knowledge of the laws 
and processes of Nature, to enlarge the area of scientific inquiry, and 
to convince us that we are surrounded by an invisible world, peopled 
with intelligences resembling, but often superior to, ourselves ; that 
they can, and do, communicate with us who are dwelling in the 
visible world ; that they are capable of instructing us upon many 
matters of which our ignorance is great, and our curiosity insatiable; 
and that they, by the very fact of their intercourse with human beings, 
throw a much-net»ded and illuminating light upon many historical 
events, which are commonly regarded as either mythical or superna- 
tural. Now, either these [)henomena are of actual occurrence or they 
are illusions. If they are the latter, and if many millions of human 
beings, including numbers of men and women of superior intellec- 
tual capacity, sound judgment and good education, are the victims 
of a deplorable hallucination, then, in that case, it is surely the duty, 
as well as an act of kindness on the part of the men of science to 
detect and denounce the folly or the imposture, as the case may be, 
of these same Spiritualists, comprehending as they do a considerable 
proportion of persons eminent in the domains of art, literature, science 
and statesmanship. 

But what is the attitude of the ordinary scientist towards Spiri- 
tualism? It is usually one of prejudice, and of unaccountable antag- 
onism, based upon the tacit assumption that all the laws of Nature 
have been ascertained and formulated, and that any new phenomena 
miist be unworthy of investigation accordingly. That such an atti- 
tude is unscientific in the extreme, and that it is precisely similar 
to that of the learned scholars and dignified ecclesiastics who once 
denied the sphericity of the earth and the heliocentric theory of our 
universe, who disputed the truths of geology, declared geometry to be 
"the work of the devil," argued that mathematicians "should be 






rhich was of cxxirse written at a great distance from Melbourne, 
id by some one, in all probability, unfamiliar with the phenomena 
mediumship, and with the relations which subsist between those 
arsons who are specially endued with the faculties which qualify 
lem to be used as mediums, and their spirit "controls." Hence 
has fallen into the mistake of speaking of Mr. Bailey as a 
[ahatma ; of assuming that he " in his astral capacity," collected the 
itiquities w^hich will be described hereafter, as also, that he is 
Lpable of controlling the spiritual intelligences of whom he is 
Derely the plastic instrument and humjin coadjutor, obedient to their 
^will; and co-operating, by his passive submission to that will, in the 
[production of the really mar\'ellous phenomena which will be presently 
'related. 



PART THE FIRST. 
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Antecedent Circumstances. 

Five or six years ago it was whispered abroad in Melbourne 
among those interested in the study of the psychic sciences that one of 
the operatives engaged in a boot and shoe factory in the suburb of 
Collingwood had suddenly developed mediumistic gifts of a re- 
markable, if not perfectly unique, character. It was alleged that in a 
circle which he held in his own house, objects of considerable weight 
and bulk were brought into the room by some invisible agency, while 
he was in a state of trance; that he was taken possession of by 
various spirits, mostly Hindus in their earthly life, who spoke to the 
persons present in " pigeon English," explained that the objects thus 
introduced had been transported with the instantaneousness of 
thought from India ; that there was nothing supernatural in acts of 
this kind, and that they were performed in obedience to, and by the 
power of natural laws, with which the inhabitants of the spiritual 
world were perfectly familiar, although, for the present, they are 
unknown to the most advanced members of the human family. But 
this ignorance of their existence could not, it was urged, be accepted 
as any valid proof that they were non-existent, for w^hat we term 
the law of gravitation had been in force for countless centuries before 
the time of Newton, but remained wholly unknown until its discovery 
and proclamation by him. The process of educating the human race is 
a very slow one. At each stage of its evolution it can only receive and 
digest a limited number of new truths; and even then the channels 
through which these truths are conveyed — -the men and women who 
are in advance of the multitude — are persecuted, and have been 
sometimes put to death for promulgating them, because they con- 
flict with popular ignorance, with deeply-rooted prejudices, and with 
that powerful superstition of incredulity which is such a formidable 
enemy to mental progress and enlightenment. 



sceptics was Mr. T. W. Stanford, of Melbourne, although he bat 
been for upwards of thirty years a convinced Spiritualist, and has be^ 
come acquainted during that time with a great quantity of psychk 
phenomena of a more or less startling character. Much interested, at 
the same time, in what he heard of the peculiar forms of Mr. Bailey's 
mediumship, he resolved upon investigating these for himself, under 
circumstances and conditions . which would preclude the possibility 
of fraud or deception; and thus originated a series of sit- 
tings in his own spacious office in town, extending over some yean, 
and at which from twenty to thirty visitors were present by invitattOB, 
and were thus enabled to confirm and verify his own observadom 
of the truly astonishing results of Mr. Bailey's mediumship, while 
under the control of the Hindus previously referred to, and of 
what purported to be the spirits of Professor Robinson, the well- 
known Egyptologist, of William Creswick, an equally well-kixywB 
actor on the English and Australian stage ; of the Rev. Julian Woods, 
a Roman Catholic priest, formerly a resident in Melbourne, and 
an amateur geologist of considerable scientific attainments; of Pro- 
fessor* Denton ; and of a number of other spirits, some of whom 
were recognised by one or other of the persons present. 

In the course of these sittings, prior to which, the medium was 
carefully searched, so as to prove conclusively that he had brougjit 
nothing w^hatever into the room with him, and could not have sec- 
reted any object, however minute, about his person, invisible hands 
transported from places thousands of miles distant, and deposited 
upon a large table in the centre of the room, the following articles: — 

Fourteen live birds, mostly Indian. 

One bird's nest from Ceylon. 

Four nests from Egypt and India. 

Several live fish enveloped in sea weed from the South Pacific, 

An African fetish composed of a human femur. 

Two African divining rods, one tipped with ivory and the 

other with ebony. 
A species of plastron made of the skin of a large tiger's head. 
A leopard's skin measuring six feet from the neck to the end 

of the tail. 
A head-dress, such as is worn by the hill tribes of India. 
Greek, Egyptian and Roman manuscripts, mostly of papyrus. 
Eighty-seven antique coins. 
Numerous exotic shrubs, some of which axe now growing in Mr. 

S.'s garden. 
A newspaper in Arabic. 
A pair of antique slippers. 
An Egyptian scarabaeus. 
One blood garnet, two green sapphires, two chrysobels, two 

rubies. 
A Bedouin woman's head-dress. 



T>vo cinnamon stonies, six moonstones and three turquoises. 
Some eighty tablets and cylinders, with incised figures and cunei- 
form inscriptions, purporting to have been brought fH>m 
Babylon and Assyria, the legends upon each of which were 
translated and commented upon by the spirit of Dr. Robin- 
son, who likewise gave an elaborate account, through the 
lips of the medium, of the Aztecs of Mexico. 
Subsequently Mr. Bailey was invited to Sydney by an eminent 
medical practitioner in that city, in conjunction with some scientific 
friends. Sittings were held, and the most rigorous precautions were 
adopted against fraud or craft, and results were obtained precisely 
similar to those which had presented themselves in Melbourne, and the 
medical gentleman thus referred to wrote as follows to Mr. Stanford 
with respect to Mr. Bailey: — "I believe him to be one of the most 
remarkable sensitives of the present age. I have read and re-read 
volumes on occult phenomena. 1 have for years past had varied 
opportunities for observing personally most of the phases of occult- 
ism, or to be more correct, spiritualism. Moreover, I have thought 
deeply, earnestly and continually over the phenomena and their pos- 
sible origin and explanation, and this much I must say in regard to 
Mr. Bailey's mediumship, viz. — 

" I. That never have I been so startled and impressed by any 

manifestations previously witnessed. 
** 2. Never before had psychic phenomena aroused in me so keen 
a sense of the littleness of the achievements of science com- 
pared with what can be and are being over and over again 
achieved by the superior intelligences at work when Mr. 
Bailey's controls are, for instance, producing the physical 
phenomena of the sudden translation of objects, living and 
otherwise, from distant lands, and the passage of matter 
through matter. 
"3. Never before have I got more direct proof than through his 
mediumship of another and higher existence in which our 
individual selves will be perpetuated, and 
" 4. Never yet have I met a medium who, whether in the nor- 
mal condition or through his guides, has been more ready 
and willing to afford any and every fair test of genuineness, 
even at the risk of disturbing the conditions for the produc- 
tion of psychical phenomena." 
One of the gentlemen present at the sittings held with Bailey 
at Mr. Stanford's wrote to his friend, Professor Falcomer, a distin- 
guished Spiritualist, connected with the Royal Technical Institute 
in Venice, suggesting that* this medium sl;iould be invited to visit- 
Italy. Acting upon this hint, the Society for Psychic Studies in 
Milan paid his passage thither. Fourteen sittings were held, and the 
official report of the Society shows that the investigations were at- 
tended by satisfactory results, the more remarkable of the phenomena 
produced being the following : — 

A small bird's nest, containing a single egg still w^arm, was 
brought into the room by invisible agency, at the second 
sitting. 



similarly forthcoming at the third sitting. 

A live bird, cjuite warm to the touch, was brought in at the 
fourth ; and a Euonymus seed, sown in a flower pot, put 
forth live leaves and a bud in forty minutes. 

A nest, with a small bird sleeping in it, came at the fifth. 

A blark-headeil bird, and a nest containing another, were ob- 
tained at the sixth. 

Several Indian chupalties in a state of paste, were dropped 
on the table, together with an Egyptian cartouch at the 
eighth. 

A fish and a live bird were the products of the ninth. 

A materialised figure of a woman of forty was visible at the. 
tenth. 

A luminous cross was seen at the eleventh, which was held oo 
Gofxl Friday. 

Three Egyptian coins of the time of the Ptolomics, and a bird's 
nest were brought into the room at the twelfth* ',;■ 

The head-dress of an Indian woman, with a sea-shell and five 
iuitique coins dependent from it, were the only " appiorts ** 
at the thirteenth. 

A live and lovely bird, the counterpart of one previously 
brought into the room by spirit agency, and afterwards 
kept in a cage by Signor Marzorati, was forthcoming at 
the fourteenth and final sitting. 

There were many minor phenomena at each, and the Committee 
of the Society which conducted the investigations consisted of the 
following gentlemen: — Angelo Bacagaluppi, merchant; Achille Bri- 
oschi, manufacturer; Emilio Clericetti, doctor of medicine; Oneste 
Cipriani, publicist; Francesco Ferrari, doctor of medicine; Angelo 
Marzorati, man of letters and editor of " Luce e Ombra " ; OdcMrioo 
Odorico, civil engineer; Giacomo Redaelli, accountant; with Eugenio 
Griffini, LI..D., Professor of Oriental Languages, as honorary sec- 
retary. 






PART THE SECOND. 
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Transmission of the Objects to Palo Alto. 

The various objects, animate and inanimate, brought into Mr. 
Stanford's room by invisible agency, through the mediiunship of Mr. 
Bailey, in the presence of from twenty to thirty intelligent and 
credible witnesses, constituted in themselves a small museum, and 
the list given above, which includes only the more striking of the 
" apports," sufficiently denotes its value and variety. And the recipient 
of them, who had previously built, at his own expense, a stately 
and spacious library as part of the Leland-Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity at Pala Alto, hi California, and has subsequently presented it 
with a gallery of choice pictures, no doubt considered that that Univer- 
sity would prove the most appropriate depository for so interest- 
ing a cxdI lection of antiquities, acquired under such remarkable cir- 
cumstances, must have been greatly surprised, to learn from the 
" San Francisco Examiner" of August 5th, 1905, that it had been de- 
clined by Dr. David Starr Jordan, the President of that institution, on 
account of the mysterious methods by which every object thus pre- 
sented had been brought to the liberal donor. 

According to the newspaper just alluded to, Mrs. Jane Lathrop 
Stanford, widow of the munificent founder of the University at Palo 
Alto, was anxious that so remarkable a collection of antiquities should 
be deposited in the Museum of that institution, and during the last 
few weeks of her life spent many hours in considering the details of 
shipping it from Melbourne to what she believed would be its per- 
manent home. " But Dr. Jordan," writes the " Examiner," " heedless 
of the wishes of either living or dead benefactors, has made it clear 
that this collection is not wanted in his domain, basing his objection 
on the assertion made by Mr. T. W. Stanford that all these marvels 
were jumped from Egypt to Australia by the astral body of the 
blacksmith mystic who took but twenty seconds for the round trip." 
Now, it is only fair to Dr. Jordan to remark that Mr. Stanford has 
received no official communication from that gentleman on the sub- 
ject. It is only right, at the same time, to correct the erroneous 
statement contained in the concluding lines of this paragraph. Mr. 
Bailey is neither a blacksmith nor a mystic, but a medium with ex- 
ceptional gifts. His " astral body " does not travel, and the various 
articles, according to the spirits concerned in their transport, are 
brought by themselves from various parts of Asia Minor without any 
human intervention whatsoever, excepting that, as the controls of the 
medium aver, they borrow from his aura a certain portion of his 
magnetism, which they represent as essential to the production of 
the phenomena. Time and space, they allege, have no existence for 
them. In virtue of laws, which are at present incomprehensible by 
human beings, these spiritual intelligences can transport material 
objects from one part of the world to another with the velocity of 



are, from time to time, transported by alleged spiritual agencies. 
There would be abundant reason for discrediting such asseitioas as 
these, because of their inherent improbability, and of the impossibility 
of explaining them by any scientific laws at present known to us. 
But there are the facts, and these facts are indisputable. If, as has 
repeatedly happened, a live young bird indigenous to Hindus- 
tan, and quite unknown in Australia, is brought from its native 
nest, and with it the nest and the eggs upon which the bird was 
brooding, and is deposited in good health and condition in a room 
in Melbourne, or in Milan, many hundreds of miles distant from its 
original habitat, and if this bird, when placed in an Australian or 
Italian aviary, continues to live and thrive, we are evidently l»x)ught 
face to face with forces in Nature which are quite incomprehensible; 
but we have no right to quarrel with the well-established and indubi- 
table facts themselves. The more rational course would be to accept 
the facts when they are proved to be such beyond all question, and 
then, frankly confessing our own ignorance of how the phenomena 
associated with their occurrence are brought about, we should com- 
mence the patient and careful study of them, in order to arrive at 
an understanding of their nature and meaning, and to obtain some 
clue to their elucidation. 

Now, according to the " San P'rancisco Examiner," the Presi- 
dent of the University is not only not a Spiritualist, but " time after 
time he has entered a. vigorous denial of the credibility of psychic 
phenomena which other educators of the very highest rank have 
witnessed and believed in. That, say his critics, explains in part lus 
refusal to accept this collection gathered under spiritualistic auspices.. 
But, according to the same critics, " there are several other reasons 
which, if true, put Stanford's president in a position where he must 
expect much hostile comment. It is said, in short, that Dr. Jordan 
does not dare to accept these relics because their acceptance would 
subject him to ridicule from the press, because to admit their authen- 
ticity would be to swallow all his previous utterances on the silliness 
of the spiritualistic theory, and because the students at the University 
who profess the orthodox religions would desert their class-rooms in 
a body if this heresy were forced upon them." 

We can neither affirm nor deny the accuracy of these statements, 
and prefer to hope that they are incorrect, because the mental atti- 
tude thus attributed to Dr. Jordan is so thoroughly unscientific as to 
detract very seriously from the high opinion we should wish to enter- 
tain of a gentleman who has been placed at the head of one of the 
most important educational institutions in the United States of 
America. 

Confining ourselves, for the moment, to one aspect only of the 
case, there are upwards of eighty sandstone tablets and cylinders, 
all of them bearing cuneiform inscriptions, of which a translation is 
offered by. what purports to be the spirit of a well-known Anaericau 



^holar and Assyriologist. The diaracters themselves are pronounced 

hy two educated Syrian gentlemen to be the old Syro-Chaldaic form 

j iif writing ; and the translations are, to say the least of them, plaus- 

■ ible. Twenty-eight. of the tablets contain figures in bas relief. All 

■ of them are professedly brought from the mounds of Babylonia, and 
are Covered, when they first arrive, with closely agglutinated particles 
of sand, which have to be carefully and patiently deterged before 
the figures are visible, or the ancient lettering is legible. The medium 
was always vigorously searched before entering the room, so that 
ft was perfectly impossible for him to have brought the smallest 
t)f them in with him. But upon the extravagant hypothesis that he hacd 
•secretly smuggled the tablets and cylinders into the apartment, how 
and where could he have obtained them ? For just consider what the 
fabrication of the moulds in which to cast these objects would imply. 
They would require to be eighty in number, and as all the inscriptions 
are incised, each character would have to be raised or embossed ; and 
each figure — generally full of detail — would have to be sunk in the 
mould as in the die of a medal. Consider the cost and labour of 
these processes ! Consider likewise the intimate knowledge of As- 
syrian history and antiquities which Mr. Bailey would be obliged to 
have acquired — and he knows nothing about either — and next consider 
the perfect familiarity with the religion of the Aztecs of old Mexico 
which he must possess, in order to qualify him to interpret the 
prayers formerly offered up in their temples ! Surely the supposition 
that the tablets have been modelled in Melbourne, and that Mr. Bailey 
is an expert in Assyriology and in the archaeology of Mexcio, is too 
j)reposterous for serious entertainment. 

Then with respect to the coins. Those produced through the 
mediumship of Mr. Bailey were submitted to an expert in Sydney for 
examination, and his report upon them was as follows: — "The an- 
cient coins have undoubtedly upon them the impress of age. Their 
surfaces show a condition that could not possibly be the result of 
artificial friction or corrosion with acid, the latter giving an unmis- 
takable look not easily confoundied with that which age alone can 
impart. In the case of those not verdigrised, there is that dull, dark, 
distinctive colouring of age, an appearance which no known process 
can simulate. I notice the following points with regard to the coins — - 
(i) No two of the thirteen produced are alike in detail (making due 
allowance for the effacing effects of attrition and corrosion, whether 
natural or artificial), though certain of them possess general charac- 
teristics in common, as, for instance, the double or single eagle, 
the head of Zeus, etc. Notwithstanding partial effacement, it is easily 
seen that the fashioning of the eagles and of the Zeus profile differs 
in detail in those coins described as of different reigns (as nearly. all 
have been, there being two sets of duplicates). Sudi details, for in- 
stance, as certain strands of hair on the Zeus profile, are quite dis- 
similar in direction and method of waving. The general proportions 
and the measurements between certain points also differ. If we 
suppose the coins to be mere replicais, or else imitations, then, in 
order to produce thej^n, thirteen separate moulds should have been 
employed. " 



this if? one which is surely not beneath the serious attention of any 
gentleman, even if of high scientific attainments, especially as so 
many men of eminence in science have already investigated psychic 
phenomena, and ha\'e accepted the spiritual hypothesis as the only 
rational explanation of them. For, as the " Examiner " remaxk8» 
" Lombroso does so. So does Alfred Russell Wallace, collaborator 
of Darwin, and the foremost living European naturalist. So does 
Professor William Crookes, inventor of the radiometer and of the 
etherosccpe, fellow of the Royal Society in England and gold medal- 
ist of the French Academy of Sciences. So do Professor James of 
Harvard, Professor Hyslop of Columbia, Camille Flammaxion, first 
among astronomers ; Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.SuE., professor of 
experimental physics and dean of the faculty of the Royal College 
of Sciences in Ireland. So do a hundred others of like eminence." 

The ** Examiner " publishes an inten'iew with " a well-known busi- 
ness man in San P'rancisco, whose interest in psychic phenomena has 
made him a close student of such matters for more than ten years." 
He said : — " You may rely on my word for it that this refusal of Dr. 
Jordan's to accept the gift of antiquities gathered through psychic 
agencies by Thomas Welton Stanford, a gift meant, not for Dr. 
Jordan, but for the universit}' of which Mr. Stanford is a patron, and 
of which his brother was part founder, this refusal of Dr. Jordan's 
is going to focus the attention of broad-minded men upon him, more 
and more, as the circumstances become more widely known. He has 
already been accused of lacking sufficient courage to establish a chair 
of psychology at Stanford. What can be the final judgment on a 
display of narrowness so pitiful as this latest manifestation?" 

In the next number of the " Examiner," Mrs. Addie L. Ballou, 
a notary public residing in San Francisco, a lady who distinguishied 
herself as a nurse on the battlefields of the Civil War, a gifted clair- 
voyant, and an earnest student of psychic science during a i>eriod of 
forty years, volunteered the information that she had attended seances 
in the house of Mr. T. W. Stanford, in Melbourne, and was the first 
to receive from him photographs of the tablets, from Babylonia and 
elsewhere. She had shown these to Mrs. Stanford, and had dis- 
cussed them with her; and she adds: — "When Mr. Stanford dis- 
covered Charles Bailey and became his patron, both Mrs. Stanford 
and myself felt that the phenomena immediately resulting were of 
the first importance. Mrs. Stanford made a special trip to Australia 
to attend the seances at which this wonderful sensitive presided, and 
saw enough to convince her beyond all possible doubt that both 
Bailey and the relics he materialised were genuine. She satisfied 
herself still further, however, by helping her brother-in-law to arrange 
for a series of sittings at which those present should be not only con- 
verts to spiritualism, but men and women of learning and authority 
in other fields. These unbiassed witnesses, who accepted the invita- 
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tion extended to them, were lawyers, clergymen, newspaper men and 
physicians. They attended six sittings, and made their affidavits 
that they had seen Bailey do the things he has elsewhere been re- 
corded ?.s doing. Mrs. Stanford then agreed with Mr. Stanford that 
the archaeological wonders produced at Bailey's seances should ulti- 
mately be forwarded to Stanford University, and I know that she 
wrote to her brother-in-law regarding this subject while she was on 
the steamer which took her to Honolulu." 

Commenting on the startling phenomena produced, not by, but 
through, the mediumship of Bailey, the '^' Examiner " proceeds to 
observe : — " Whether it be that, from the unexplored and mysterious 
depths of the invisible world, which many eminent scientists and 
other persons of the highest intellectuality fervently believe surrounds 
the visible world, as the atmosphere surrounds the earth, came the 
rare, costly and curious objects which Thomas Welton Stanford 
wished to present to Stanford University, only to have his gifts re- 
jected by President David Starr Jordan, or that they came into the 
rich philanthropist's possession through the despicable hocus-pocus 
of a charlatan, the facts remain that these treasures came in such 
questionable sha|>es, in such amazing manner, that the publication of 
the story in the ^' Examiner " has stirred the ranks of the psychical 
researchers, and has furnished food for the scoffings of unbelievers, 
as no other account of occult events has done in a generation." 



PART THE THIRD. 
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Examination Demanded. 

But while the uninformed and many-headed multitude are quite 
free, of course, to scoff at what they are incapable of understanding, 
and to disbelieve in the actuality of any phenomena, lying outside the 
range of their extremely limited observation and experience, we have 
a right to expect that men of science should investigate phenomena 
sf> novel and startling in their character as those described above, 
should probe their causes, and examine their nature, in a thoroughly 
unbiassed frame of mind, and with a perfect openness to conviction, 
even if the conclusions arrived at should prove destructive of cherished 
opinions and of theories based upon the assumption that nothing 
exists in the universe but matter, and that there is no room in it for 
spiritual life of any kind whatsoever. The great aim and object of 
all scientific enquiries should be the conquest of the Truth. This is 
also the goal towards which psychical research is bending all its 
energies. Science proceeds to establish a natural law, by the obser- 
vation of thousands of well-ascertained facts, by what is known as the 
process of induction. This is precisely the method which has been 
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invisible agency from one place to another, distant many hundreds 
of miles, in an instant of time. Every possible explanation of the 
modti by which this could be accomplished, o(therwise than by the 
inteq>osition of spiritual intelligencies, has been suggested, con»deied, 
and rejected as inadequate. If, then, we are compelled to accept 
their inter\'ention as the only rational means of accounting foir the 
phenomena, it must be evident that we have arrived at a momentous 
stage in the history of mankind, and one in which the veil which has 
so long hidden the other world and its inhabitants from our view is 
being withdrawn ; close and familiar intercourse between the physical 
and the super-sensible realms of existence will be instituted; and an 
emphatic and conclusive answer will be returned to the question, 
*' If a man die, shall he live again ?" by those who have passed across 
the boundary line, and are enabled to convince us of their personal 
identity as well as of their continuous existence. 

The writer in the " Examiner " asks : " Does life persist beyond 
the dusky borderland, the shadowy frontier which death — or what is 
called death — forms on all sides of life? May these possible in- 
habitants of that dark region return to the world of sunshine and grass 
and land and seas and men and women? Is it true that they may 
speak to the living, be seen of them, be felt by them, tell them tidings 
of high import, and at times direct their destinies?" 

The investigations of a host of scientific inquirers, including such. 
eminent men as Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. A. R. 
Wallace, Professors BrofFerio, Fechner, Barrett, Wagner, BatlerofF, 
Sanz Bonito, Raoul, Mapes, Falcomer, ChaJlis, De Morgan, Herbert 
Mayo, W. Gregory, Grunard, Buchanan, James Hare, Coues, Zollner, 
Acevedo, H\"slop, and a hundred others who could be readily named, 
and of a host of famous writers, philosophers, poets, artists, scholars, 
and dramatists, have resulted in the verification of the principal 
phenomona of Spiritualism, and their testimony ought to have great 
weight uith every enlightened mind, and should prompt dispassionate 
inquiry into a subject of transcendent interest and importance. For, 
if the facts which are vouched for upon such high authority^ are 
facts, it must be apparent that the evolution of the more advanced 
members of the human family has reached a point at which it wilN" 
be p^rmissib^e for them to acquire a knowledge of super-mundane •* 
spheres and their inhabitants, such as it has been the privilege of only 
a chosen few to obtain during the antecedent ages — Thales, 
lilpimenides, Zeno, Plutarch, Socrates, and, above all, Jesus of 
Nazareth, having been among those who were thus privileged. 

To quote once more from the " Examiner," Mr. Stanford's 
medium '^ belongs to that select and small body of men and women 
who in visible life are granted glimpses into and revelations of the 
invisible life. Manifestations such as through Baile\', Mr. Stanford 
and many eminent scientists whose very names place them beyond all 
suspicion of trickery, or of beingj dupes, have secured of the reality of 
spiritual life, to my mind absolutely prove the case for Spiritualism. 
Such manifestations stand as far above the vulgar doings of the 
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tricksters who swarm in all our cities, trading upon the credulit)- of 
the emotional and the ignorant, as the problems worked out by a 
master mathematician stand above the incorrect sums scrawled by a 
chUd." 

The writer attaches too much importance, however, to the medium 
in this case. Oe is the passive instrument of spiritual forces, who 
are the real producers of the manifestations, and to whom he stands 
in much the same relation as a musical instrument does to the 
musician who performs upon it. 

The " Examiner " continues : — " More and more are the best 
minds of the world turning their attention to psychic problems, and 
more and more serious and important grow their researches. And the 
Bailey manifestations are known throughout the world as important 
steps in the progress of the investigation of this greatest of subjects.'^ 

This is perfectly true, and, in order to substantiate the statement, 
it is only necessary to enumerate a few of these " best minds of the 
world," who were convinced spiritualists. They include Victor Hugo, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Thackeray, Mrs. Browning, Channing, Arch- 
bishop Whately, Theodore Parker, Washington Irving, LandSeer, Charr 
lotte Broht6, Arsene Houssaye, Garibaldi, Mrs. Stowe, Alexander 
Dumas the elder, Fichte, De Ball, the first Lord Lytton, Abraham 
Lincoln, Sir Edwin Arnold, Alexander von Humboldt, Baron du Prel, 
Camille Hanimarion^ Mrs. Oliphant, Dr. Robert Chambers, William 
Howitt, Sardou (the Firench dramatist), Lords Crawford and Balcar- 
ras. Brougham, Adare, Dunraven, Lyndhurst and Lindsay, and the 
late Queen Victoria. 

The number of prelates and ministers of religion who have 
avowed themselves to be spiritualists is somewhat limited; but this 
is not surprising, when it is remembered that the chief priests and the 
Levites were the most obdurate in their refusal to receive the greatest 
Medium or Mediator who ever walked the earth, notwithstanding the 
remarkable manifestations of His — to them — mysterious and seem- 
ingly miraculous power. The clergy, and theologians generally, ought, 
however, to feel a special interest in the phenomena which have 
occurred at Mr. Stanford's, in Melbourne, and have excited such a 
sensation in California, for they suggest an explanation of a similar 
incident recorded in the New Testament, where we are informed, in 
'" The Acts of the Apostles," that while Philip, the Evangelist, was on 
his way to Gaza, one of the frontier towns of Palestine, about fifty 
miles south-west of Jerusalem, " the Spirit of the Lord caught him 
up,". and transi>orted him to Azotus, otherwise Ashdod which lies on 
the sea coast, at least five and twenty miles distant from Gaza. No 
orthodox Christian— much less one of the ministers of that religion — 
would venture to call in question the veracity of this narrative; and 
it must be acknowledged that the transport through the air, for a 
distance of so many miles, of a living man is quite as wonderful as 
the translation of upwards of 80 sandstone tablets from Babylonia to 
a room in Melbourne. And may not the scientific study of a phenome- 
non, which is of frequent occurrence in our days, throw a flood of 
light upon that which took place in those of the Apostles? The doc- 
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formity of those great laws which govern the physical world; but 
what if it should be found out that such seemingly miraculous inci- 
dents occurred in strict conformity with natural laws previously un- 
known to us? Philip's translation by a spirit from Gaza to Ashdod 
is a case in point. Analogous events are continually taking place at 
the present; day; that is to say, living creatures are b^g brought 
half-way round the globe by — as it is alleged — ^spiritual agency, with 
the co-operation of a human medium. But why should this co-opera- 
tion be necessary? An answer to this question is supplied by M. 
Gabriel Delanne, in his masterly "Recherches sur la M^iumnite" 
(Paris, 1902), where he writes: — 

" We know that the soul is not an abstraction — ^an immaterial 
being, and that it is always associated with an extremely subtle phy- 
sical substratum called the perispirit. But precisely because of the 
degree of rarefaction of its envelope, the spirit cannot act directly 
upon terrestrial matter, and must have an intermediary. During life 
the ner\'ous force supplies that form of energy, which permits the 
spirit to move the body, and by which the sensations reach the. mind. 

" When the spirit, after death, becomes an inhabitant of space^ 
if it wishes to displace a physical object or to act upon an incarnate 
being, it must borrow the energy, of which it has been deprived, from 
a living organism, capable of furnishing it with it,, and the medium is 
its generator. Ever}* human being, qualified to exterioriJse his or her 
nervous force, may ser\'e as a medium. Mediumship is not therefore 
a supernatural faculty or miraculous gift, but depends simply upon a 
physiological property of the ner\'ous system. Nor has it, say, neces- 
sarv relation with the moral qualities or with the intelligence of the 
medium." 

This, th'^n, is an accurate and authoritative exposition of the 
extent to which a medium, like Bailey, co-operates with his " controls " 
in the production of such phenomena as those which are described 
above. But while the occurrence of the phenomena themselves rests 
upon a mass of evidence which is incontrovertible, and would be ac- 
cepted as such in any court of justice in the world, it must continue 
to be a matter* of deep regret that men of science, as a general rule, 
and especially those who are materialists, contemptuously refuse to 
investigate them, although, by so doing, they might possibly succeed 
in throwing some light upon the obscurer problems of mediumship. 

As regards this particular medium, he is not, as the San Francisco 
^* Examiner '' somewhat hastily assumes, a Mahatma, neither does his 
*^ astral body " make excursions in the realms of space, nor has he 
any control of the spirits who succeed in producing such extraordinary- 
results with the aid of some "physiological property of his nervous 
system.'^ What this " property " is, yet remains to be ascertained and 
defined. There is nothing supernatural either in it, or in what is 
accomplished by spiritual beings, with its assistance. And whenever 
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scientists abandon their unscientific attitude towards Spiritualism, and 
study it as seriously and carefully as they would any other branch of 
science, we may look for an immense advance in the exploration of 
a realm of knowledge which has already proved itself to be full of 
wonders, and profoundly interesting in relation to the after life of 
man, when he has put off the garments of mortality. 



The following letter scarcely requires an introduction, but the 
extract which Dr. Isidore Kozminsky quotes from the Sydney " Daily 
Telegraph " challenges a few words of comment, because it illustrates 
the treatment accorded by a large section of the Australian press to 
any statements made by persons — no matter what may be their intel- 
lectual status, their reputation as men of honour and veracity, and 
their social position — if they happen to be associated in any way with 
the investigation of psychic phenomena. They are at once assumed 
to be dupes or impostors, credulous simpletons, or audacious liars. 
The writer of the article above referred to appears to have heard of 
certain antique coins having been brought into a room in Melbourne 
by occult agency, and immediately proceeds to sneer at the whole 
incident, to ridicule the very idea of their antiquity, and to suggest 
that, if they were submitted to the judgment of Dr. Kozminsky, whom 
the writer admits to be " the most erudite numismatist in Mel- 
bourne," he might declare them to be either modem coins of the later 
Victorian era, or mere counterfeits. Well, that gentleman's examina- 
tion of them has resulted in his declaration of their antiquity; and it 
now remains to be seen whether the " Daily Telegraph " will be honest 
enough to confess it was mistaken, and to make the " amende honor* 
able *' to Mr. Stanford, who is reflected upon in the article as putting 
forth false claims with respect to the coins in question. If it does 
nothing of the kind, this exposure of the rash haste with which it has 
denounced the genuineness of the objects, which the writer had never 
seen, ought to teach him to be more circumspect for the time to come 
when writing upon subjects of this kind. 

Commercial Bank Chambers, 

From Collins Street. 

Dr. Isidore Kozminsky, 

Fellow Royal Numismatic Society, 
Associate British Archaeological Assoc, etc. 

To the Hon. Mr. T. W. Stanford. 

Dear Sir, — 

My attention having l)een drawn to an article in the " Sydney 
Daily Telegraph," of date Septeml^er 15th, chiefly relating to your 
sittings with Mr. Bailey, I am j)rompted to address tliese few lines to 
you, more especially as my name has also been mentioned. The 
article stated that : " There were a great many very battered and al- 
most ostentatiously ancient coins, which Mr. Stanford said were 
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erudite numismatist in Melbourne, would say the same. He might 
say so, of course, if the coins were submitted to him. He might, 
on the other hand, declare that they were late Victorian. At any 
rate, they purported to be coins, and they bore the alleged image and 
sup>erscription of some defunct Pharaoh," etc. I desire to say that 
I have examined specimens submitted to me by a lady, two well- 
known gentlemen and yourself, and found them undoubtedly genuine, 
with a few exceptions, where the forgeries were ancient ones. The 
Egyptian coins are of small bronze and genuine. On the obverse 
they have the head of Zeus, with flow ipg hair, whilst the familiar 
ea;gle on the thunderbolt adorns the reverse. These were issued by 
the Ptolemies, or Lagidae, Greek Kings of Egypt, whose rule began 
with Ptolemaius, called " Soter " (Saviour), the companion and general 
of Alexander, called "the Great circa, 385 B.C. (the date is a matter 
qf slight dispute), and ended with the well-known Kleopatra, 30 B.C. 
The eagle on a thunderbolt was the heraldic badge of this famous 
dynasty. There is no need to go into details with regard to the 
myth which tells tnat the first Ptolemy was cherished by an eagle in 
much the same way as Romulus and Remus were by the wolf of an- 
cient Rome. One large silver piece was a coin known as a tetradrachni 
of Alexander of Macedon, called " the Great." Obverse, head of Her^ 
cules, with lion skin head-dress, generally thought to be the head of 
Alexander himself in the guise of the god. Reverse, Zeus seated, 
holding an eagle in his extended right hand, inscribed ** Alexandrou"" 
in Egyptian. Two pieces, now in your possession, are old for- 
geries of Alexander's coins. Many of these were passed on and 
accepted by an ignorant soldiery as genuine money. The ancient 
forgeries were mostly carried out in base metal, and were very plenti- 
ful, and as early as the time of Solon, circa, 583 B.C., severe enact- 
ments were passed against the forgers. An old bronze piece of fiac- 
tria is interesting as a numism^atic proof of the existence of that an- 
cient kingdom. This piece has the old tripod of Greece, but of 
peculiar design, on the obverse, and dates about the first century 
B.C. Other modern coins of Egypt, Turkey, India, etc., are genuine 
but common, and call for no special mention. 

Yours faithfullv, 

Isidore Kozminsky. 




Paragraph from " The Age,** Monday, 
I6th October, 1905, re Dr. Jordan :— 

Recently there was published in ''The 
Age " a somewhat remarkable story concern- 
ing the production, at a spiritualistic seance 
which was held at Mr. T. W. Stanford's 
rooms, Russell-street, of a number of 
ancient Egyptian relics, which were alleged 
to have reached this city through the 
agency of the astral body of the medium, 
Bailey. Many of the relics were forwarded 
to the Stanford University, in San Francisco, 
by Mr. Stanford, who is a brother of the 
founder of the institution, and one of the 
trustees. Newspaper reports which recent- 
Iv came to hand conveyed the intelligence 
that Dr. D. S. Jordan, master of the 
university, had refused to accept the relics, 
as he could not bring himself to believe 
% that they had been obtained from Egypt 

Jin the manner stated. Mr. Stanford was 
astonished at the report that Dr. Jordan 
had refused to accept the gifts, and wrote 
to America for full information. By this 
week's mail he received a letter from Dr. 
Jordan, who was then on a visit to Quebec, 
which fully explains the situation. In 
his letter Dr. Jordan says: — 

** I find in the San Francisco * Examiner ' 
the statement that 1 had refused to receive 
for our museum gifts from you, said to 
have been secured by occult forces. As 
you know, I ha\e never refused any article 
sent by you, and I have gladly acknowledged 
all that we have received. While I am 
not convinced as to the character of 
various phenomena,! am more than delighted 
to have them investigated, and as I have 
frequently said to Mrs. Stanford and to mem- 
bers of our board of trustees, I should re- 
gard a chair completely filled and equipped 
iFor unprejudiced investigation of psychical 
phenomena as a most desirable aid to 
scientific knowledge. The truth in this 
or any other matter will help mankind 
and will hurt no one." 



J 



XLhc Spiritual Mob^. 



*If there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body/ — 
I Corinthians xv. 44. 

The idea of the redemption of the whole man was the great 
truth expressed by the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead ; 
and the illustration used by St. Paul in this chaptfer is intended to 
help us to a right conception of what the doctrine really means, 
for to us, it would seem that some kind of body is essential to the 
complete identity of a human being ; and yet the thought of a body 
precisely similar to this seems incompatible with the idea of a spiri- 
tual life. What then does the resurrection of the body mean ? 
How are the dead raised, and with what body do they come ? 

It is wonderful how, at the stroke of a master hand, difficulties 
fall away that before seemed insuperable. *That which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die, and that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not the body that shall be, but bare grain-^it may chance 
of wheat or of some other grain — but God giveth it a body, even as 
it has pleased Him, and to each seed a body of its own.' 

If we try to make the illustration of the corn sown in the ground 
apply in every part to the human body laid in the grave, we shall 
get into difficulties as great as those from which we have escaped, 
and, indeed, this would be an unfair way in which to treat any 
illustration. But see how helpful it is in the essential points. It 
relieves us at once of that old perplexity which came from sup- 
posing that this same body, after it has crumbled to dust, and been 
blown to the winds of heaven, can rise again. St. Paul disposes of 
such a notion very quickly, and with somewhat scant courtesy. To 
the man who puts the supposed question : ^* How are the dead 
raised, and with what manner of body do they come ?" he answers 
as though he thought that the man had some idea that precisely 
the same body rose — 'Thou foolish one, that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not the body that shall be, but bare grain — it may 
chance of wheat or of some other kind, but God giveth it a body, 
even as it has pleased Him, and to each seed a body of its own.' 
And then he exhausts all similitudes in showing the possible variety 
and divergence of bodies, and how manifold are the differences, 
even in matter, between body and body — and yet that each is 
a body — and from this he draws the deduction that, in a still 
higher form, the resurrection body will fulfil the aspirations, and 
repair the deficiences, of the body of our mortality. The corn-seed, 
the grain of wheat, teach that the same thing which we put in the 
ground does not come up. We sow the bare grain — there comes 



aoes. ine corn narvesi ripening in mc sun, waving m luc wmu, 
is not the same as those few handfuls of grain which the sower 
scattered in the field, but it has an essential correspondence 
thereto. The oak, swaying and wrestling in the grip of the storm, 
is not the same as the little acorn that died in the dark earth, but 
it is closely allied to it — it is of kindred nature. The acorn could 
not produce an elm. The grain of wheat could not produce an ear 
of barley. There is an essential, likeness between that which is 
sown, and that which is the result of the sowing. 

So, I apprehend, will it be in the resurrection of the dead. 
Though it is sown a natural body, and raised a spiritual body, the 
spiritual body will be like the natural, will answer to it, and possess 
some of its essential features. I incline myself to the opinion that 
this body of ours, with its outward lorm and features, is, in reality, 
but the index to the soul within, the shape and fashion which it 
takes to express outwardly its own inner and invisible features. 
Have you never noticed how much the face, the walk, the whole 
bearing of a man correspond to his character, his real self ; and 
even where, at first, this sometimes seems not to apply, it is often 
found, on closer knowledge, to hold true? The generous man has 
large-heartedness written on his face. The precise man has an 
exceedingly precise and proper bearing. The treacherous man 
has a shuffling walk — he has falseness in his eye, or written about 
the corners of his mouth ; the true and upright unconsciously tell 
you they are so by the very tones of their voice and grasp of the 
hand. This is the secret of those strange attractions and repulsions 
which we all sometimes feel. We come into the presence of one 
man and we are instinctively repelled. We try to put the feeling 
away as prejudice, but we cannot. We come into the presence of 
another, and we are drawn to him, we know not why. What is 
the meaning of this ? I believe that it is the intuitive soul of the 
one perceiving the secret soul of the other. 

Now if the spiritual body will be like the one which we are at 
present inhabiting, do we not see how, quite incidentally, this 
answers an old question which used frequently to be put, viz., 
Shall we recognise our friends in the future hfe ? We have all 
known people who have been troubled on this point. The idea 
that their loved ones, who were gone, had become mere shades or 
ghosts, formless and ethereal somethings that they would never 
recognise, is very comfortless to those who are left behind. But the 
thought of St. Paul suggests a warmer and more cheering hope. 
If there is a natural body and a spiritual body, and the one will be 
like, though not the same as, the other, just as the field of corn, 
though not the same, has close resemblance to the seed, then this 
precious truth is assured us — that the doctrine of the future life 
involves not only the immortality of the soul, but the resurrection, 
the redemption of the whole man. 
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A disembodied soul is but half a man. Man is soul and body. 
If, therefore, there is to be a future life for man, it must be a life 
complete in both parts, for a soul by itself is a ghost, and not 
a man. We want to find and know and love in the after-life those 
who have been so dear to us upon earth, and this wish is right. 
We shall see them again, and (from the teaching of St. Paul here) 
it seems to me impossible to doubt that we shall recognise them, 
because he so plainly suggests the beautiful truth that the redeemed 
man will be Hke the man we knew on earth — the spiritual will be 
the outgrowth of the natural, as the harvest is the outgrowth of 
the scattered seed — so that when we nieet our friends in the great 
hereafter, we shall know them. It will be the real man, and not 
the shadow — the whole of the SijMritual being will be there with 
a spiritual organism higher, purer, and yet resembling that which 
was worn on earth, and we shall recognise that, and rejoice in 
the identity. 

I cherish this conviction with exceeding thankfulness. I believe 
that the love which longs to retain all that in the loved one which 
is good and beautiful, and is essential to the real person, is a di- 
vinely implanted thing. It is not given for a little while, to be 
tent from us at death. Love is not a thing of time, or space, or 
outward circumstance — it is immortal as the heart which pulsates 
with its fire; and if you tear it from us you take away part of our 
being. Our Lord teaches us not to love temporarily, but eternally. 
He told the weeping sisters that their brother should be given back 
to them in the resurrection. A blessed re-union awaits every holy 
attachment. All pure and holy loves will have their coronation 
within the veil. For them the best is yet to be. Hence there is 
given us, not the hope of meeting some ethereal shadow of the dear 
one, but the real man, robed in the spiritual body — the incor- 
ruptible form, purified from its old grosser and sin-scarred taber- 
nacle of the flesh — changed from this body of the human into the 
body of the resurrection. 

But the Apostle's illustration goes a great deal further than 
lathis, and teaches a still finer truth. It suggests not only that the 
natural and the spiritual will correspond, but that the one will be 
far nobler and more beautiful than the other. 

The harvest is a great advance upon the seed-time. The mus- 
tard-tree, among whose branches the birds can lodge, is a great 
development from the little grain that was deposited in the soil. 
So also is it with the resurrection of the dead. Oh 1 how beautiful 
are the words of our burial service — * It is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory ; it is sown in weakness — it is raised in power ; it is sown a 
natural body — it is raised a spiritual body.' 

Ah ! brethren, we know not what is meant by the spiritual body, 
but the expression is suggestive of the highest form of evolution. 
We think of these frail iovms of ours losing all that which is 
earthly, all that which grows tired, all that which is destined to 
decay and dissolution, and out of it the redeemed man rising into 
a larger and more glorious life. 
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more striking than the sudden change of the chrysalis into the 
butterfly. The dull lifeless-looking thing all at once opening out 
into {he bright, many-colored winged inhabitant of the air, so 
beautiful and yet so fragile and unearthly in its loveliness that the 
slightest touch of our rough hands will mar its delicate pencilling ; 
and yet it is said that there is not one spot or shade of colour upon 
the wings of the butterfly which was not there in germ as it lay 
dark and ugly-looking upon the ground, in its chrysalis stage. It 
was not painted and fashioned suddenly by some miraculous hand ; 
but growing silently and out of sight, it developed into this fair and 
beautiful form, with its own traits and colours, just as they were 
prepared in the old half-lifeless state. 

Perhaps the change that will come over us in the resurrection 
may be something analogous to this. A higher, freer, brighter 
existence will open out — but the features, the form, the colouring, 
will answer to that of the lower and feebler conditions. 

My brethren, do you not think that the body which our Lord 
wore helps us to a realisation of this truth. Owing to the 
miraculous conception, no human taint was ever transmitted to 
Him, and so His Body was changed into the spiritual without 
passing, as ours must, through the * purification of corruption.' 
Even in the days of His humiliation. His body was more spiritual 
than ours. He walked the storm-tossed waves, and His body was 
the appropriate vehicle of miraculous powers. A strange light 
flashed through it on the Mount of Transfiguration. To my mind 
it is unthinkable that such a body could be holden of death, or 
could see corruption. But after He had fought out for us the 
battle with sin, and gained the victory, the body which had always 
been spiritual became more so. It passed through closed doors. 
It was redeemed from the ordinary limitations of time and space 
and at last ascended above the clouds, and I believe that this body, 
is the type of the one which we shall inhabit — * For as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of, 
the heavenly.' And if any one i« disposed to ask how a spiritual 
body can be evolved out of a corpse, I would ask him how can the 
butterfly be evolved out of the caterpillar ? How can the crimson 
and white of the apple blossom come forth from the dark branch ? 
How can the grape cluster come out of the vine ? Are not the 
forms of next year's growth and beauty concealed to-day in those 
unpromising and in some cases repellent forms ? Why then 
should it seem incredible to us that out. of our present material 
body, a more spiritual one should issue f 

Would that we could believe more in the spiritual world and the 
reality of spiritual forces. I think it is a great mistake to teach 
children that they have spirits. We should rather teach them 
that they have bodies and are spirits. The material body is but 
a mere instrument suited to the present world — but is no more 
a constituent of a man's nature than (to borrow an illustration) a 
diver's cumbrous dress is inseparable from the wearer. The diver's 



apparatus is simply assumed in order that he may be able to work 
onder the \vater-^and man is clothed in a material vesture, in order 
that he may live in a inaterial world. But even when under water 
tlie diver draws every breath from the upper air. If that is shut 
ofiE tie will be suffocated. And we are spirits existing only through 
perpetual supplies from the great Spirit, in Whom '* we live and 
move, and have our being." There are the two spheres — the ma- 
and the spiritual, and the one is as real — nay, more so — than 
other. What we cannot see with the outward eye is greater 
than that which can be touched and handled. Science concerns 
herself with matter — but God is not matter. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that He caimot be discovered by a telescope 
or a pair of forceps. How can you expect to find the great Spirit 
along such lines as these ? A surgeon, who conducts a post-mortem 
examination, would not expect to find the heroism of a patriot, the 
genius of a poet, the piety of a saint, or the affection of a lover. 
You may dissect the worn-out body of a poet, but you cannot take 
out the poetry, because the poet is not there. You cannot find the 
music by opening the organ, nor discover the air by taking the 
bellows to pieces. God can no more be seen with the outward eye, 
than you can see the light in its swift passage through the air, or 
the force of attraction which binds the worlds together. And yet 
the great Teacher said : * Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.' 

Do you doubt it? To me it is a statement whose profound truth 
is echoed by our innermost consciousness. 

If a worker in mosaic can, simplv by long practice, detect shades 
vrhich to us are imperceptible — if an Esquimaux can distinguish 
the white fox in the white snow — if an Australian tracker can, by 
his quickened perceptive faculty, discover the trail of a criminal 
amid the sand of the Australian bush, and pursue him to his lair — 
shall not a man who, day by day, puts his knife through the lower 
desires, and fights against the flesh and the devil, have his reward 
in a clarified vision, which will enable him to see God ? 

Would that we had more spiritual sight. We pity the blind 
man on the streets, dependent on the kind offices of his friend to 
take him over the crossing ; but he may not be the man to com- 
passionate. The man to pity m^y be the man who is pitying 
him — for the one has lost only the eyes of the body, whilst the 
other may be blind in his heart. 

I believe, then, that there is a spiritual body which is even now 
being fashioned, and that the material frame will never be renewed 
after what we call death, — indeed there is no reason why it should 
be. In a more spiritual state we shall not want it. As well might 
the butterfly creep back into the grovelling caterpillar. ** There is 
a natural body and there is a spiritual body." But again I ask you 
to remember that although the spiritual body will be a develop- 
ment, it will not be altogether dissimilar. The risen Jesus was 
recognised by his disciples as the same man. The yonder life will 
be an evolution of the present, but not a reversion. I like to think 
that when we pass the narrow frontier and enter the unknown 



